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FRONTIERS FOR YOUTH' 


I 


A FEW years ago young men complained 
bitterly and with justice that America had 
not really considered them important. By 
the millions they idled their time, out of 
school and out of work—for the hard- 
pressed family a drain on finances, for the 
community an ever-present, unquiet con- 
science. Now, on the surface, much has 
changed. The young must be important, 
since they are so badly needed. Boys who 
are still treated as children by fond par- 
ents are carrying out tough and deadly 
assignments. 

The question is, are we experiencing a 
true change of heart? The answer, I be- 
lieve, must lie not in an avalanche of words 
but in the quality of our plans and blue- 
printed programs. Let us examine a few 
weather-signs, seeking a way in which old 
and young ean work side-by-side in the 
days ahead. 

It is no longer news that the world has 
grown small, but it would be news if a 
single state or country were to take full ac- 
count of this phenomenon. In America the 
process began with the expansion of rail- 
roads; the Middle West became an over- 
night trip from the eastern seaboard. It 
was hastened and brought down to every 
village and farm by the automobile. In 
the meantime telegraph and _ telephone 


1 Address at St. Lawrence University, June 8, 
1942, 
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brought everybody within reach of friends 
and associates; they made over-the-fence 
neighbors of us all. The radio came in as 
a godsend to the stay-at-home; parents 
found a way to let young people have their 
cake and eat it—the night club moved full 
blast into Victorian drawing rooms, and 
with it outlandish noises and speech pat- 
terns. It is true that, after a while, many 
persons grew tired of advertising and re. 
sistant to silky suggestion; they took to the 
road again. But the great mechanical mas- 
ter of space and time is the airplane. Just 
as the automobile made obsolete thousands 
of counties and tens of thousands of one- 
room schools, so the airplane makes some 
states appear too small to afford a good 
landing field: in future, they will be served 
by large numbers of little pick-up planes 
that will gather customers like so many 
milk bottles. 

The new frontier that eager Americans 
have sought is made possible by these mar- 
velous machines of communication and 
travel. There is an unexplored, undevel- 
oped, unenfranchised world, closer to us 
than the northwest territories were to the 
thirteen colonies. It is not a world to be 
conquered by military strategy or super- 
salesmanship; it is not to be conquered at 
all. The only hope for people who lack so 
much, whether in South America, Africa, 
or Asia, is that they will accept a realistic 
combination of economies, science, and de- 
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mocracy We can help them directly and 


through education toward the fullest de- 


velopment of natural and mechanical re- 
sources, relying upon invention, organiza- 
tion, production, and exchange. All this is 
possible only to the extent that a scientific 


technology replaces human drudgery. We 
must foster democracy for the simple rea- 
son that without it no military victory will 
endure. The fundamentals in democratic 
vovernment—the freedom of speech, of as- 
sembly, of worship, the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, the supreme 
worth and dignity of the individual human 
being—ean be reconciled with many, but 
not all, the cultural and religious practices 
in a dozen disturbed countries. In the few 
dramatic cases of complete contradiction to 
democracy, as in the tenets of Naziism, 
Kascism, or primitive religion, this war will 
decide the issue. It would be a miserable 
and futile victory if the conflict came to a 
full stop with nothing determined except 
that the United Nations had mobilized su- 
perior resources. It would be more, but not 
enough, to know that we had been willing 
to pour out these riches in defense of our 
land. The time is approaching when citi- 
zens of all nations, knit together, even if 
involuntarily, by the forces of modern sci- 
adjust thoughts, habits, and 


ence, must 


standards of living to the world as a whole. 
We can no 
personal, highly Americanized concept of 
peace and progress independently of other 


longer cherish our private, 


nations. Paradoxically we can become rug- 
eed individualists only in the service of a 
common good. 

When this war is over we shall see more 
‘early than now the economic value of 
personal services of every description. It 
should not take many postwar years to re- 
plenish the stock of houses, ears, and do- 
mestie goods, for there will be a tremendous 
release of machine power and trained man- 


We should soon get enough food, 


power. 
clothing, and equipment, together with a 
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surplus for export. This leaves as a major 
outlet for man-hours the development of 
arts. No 


and educational 


single gadget or machine can take the place 


the personal 
of a hundred teachers. As we extend edu- 
allied 
downward, and outward we shall find work 


cation, and _ its ventures, upward, 
for willing minds—a magnificent opportu- 


nity whereby youth can serve and be 


served. Compared to wartime budgets, the 
cost will be low—in the long run, it will be 
completely offset, provided that the raw 
materials of childhood are truly fashioned 
intelligent, and productive 


into strone, 


adults. With men, as with materials, the 
tragic economic waste creeps in with under- 
development and low quality—with a stub- 
born refusal to view wealth as an exchange 
of goods and services. 

It is helpful to accept a few axioms and 
postulates. For us, a decent living implies 
certain standards in nutrition, health, hous- 
ing, education, recreation, and social pro- 
tection ; it includes the right to earn a share 
of wealth that can be exchanged for these 
privileges. It leaves to the individual a 
large measure of choice as to priorities and 
commitments; in normal times a child may 
choose to give up all his sugar in order to 
add to a stamp collection. There is no evi- 
dence that we can attain the higher reaches 
of democracy or Christianity if we run 
counter to these demands for personal se- 
curity. On the other hand, these necessary 
conditions of a free state are far from suffi- 
cient. The men who fight wars may have 
all they want to eat; their hunger may be 
for the attention and the love of their fel- 
lowmen. They respond to the expectations 
of relatives, friends, fellow-workers, and 
fellow-citizens; a good part of the time, 
they play ‘‘follow the leader.’’ 

For hundreds of millions of Asiaties the 
love of family and of friends has been asso- 
ciated with common devotions and sacri- 
fices. General problems in economies and 
agriculture have been too difficult for the 
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untrained masses: they have starved in the 
midst of a potential plenty. But the war 
will open the eyes of all the East; the 
Chinese soldier, according to Owen Latti- 
more, one of Chiang Kai-shek’s advisers, is 
fully aware of its fundamental purpose. 
China, under fierce heat, is melting down 
into a tremendous, unified, forward-looking 
nation—one of the truly great powers. 
Similarly, the ferment in India is not likely 
to subside but to spread and intensify. 
The dense populations in the Pacifie islands 
are rich in resources and manpower; given 
inspired leadership they may yet solve the 
problem of combining  industrialization 
with artistic and cultural traditions. 

Since all these peoples, taken together, 
outnumber Americans and Europeans, let 
us hope that they will be kind to minori- 
ties! We have much to learn from each 
other, and the lessons have seareely begun. 
The 
children and establish populations in disre- 
the 


families at aeceptable levels of living; it 


Kast cannot, for example, produce 


vard of wealth available to sustain 
cannot develop spirituality as a patholog- 
ical substitute for the good things of life on 
earth. That is, it cannot, if the supreme 
aim is to unite eastern and western civili- 
zations in a common cultural flow that will 
On the other hand, we 


cannot afford to remain ignorant or con- 


enrich mankind. 
temptuous of oriental values, or deny the 
evidence of art, literature, and humanity 
with which the East is saturated. Between 
the all-American go-getter and the contem- 
plative mystic, there must be some ground 
that the rest of us can occupy. 


II 


This war, like all other wars, leans heav- 
ily upon the endurance and ingenuity of 
individual men. No machine can quite re- 
place the extraordinary fighting power of 
the hardened veteran, This has been dem- 


onstrated in China, Russia, and the Philip- 


pines; the management of guns, tanks, 
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trucks, planes, and ships under combat con- 
ditions is itself a complex business that 
demands the last ounce of reserve power. 
Any physical, mental, or emotional weak- 
ness—any tendency to ‘‘erack up’? under 
pressure—will weigh against the local sue- 
cess and, in the long run, against a vie- 
torious campaign. 

There is another kind of individual pre- 
paredness that we are learning about, and 
we are learning fast, for it is consistent 


with American tradition. In common 
speech, if you want to survive you have got 
to be good. How ean our aviators grow 
(grow fast, or not at all) into all-star per- 
formers ? 

Fortunately, we turn out the best athletes 
in the world; they attain standards in ama 
teur and that 


In baseball, 


professional performance 
arouse universal admiration. 
football, basketball, 


ming, golf, and tennis we expect to win, 


track, boxing. swim 
most of the time, over the combined efforts 
of the rest of the world. We never play a 


game or enter a contest in a desultory 
fashion; the effete coneept of ‘‘who cares 
who wins’’ has always been repugnant to 
American youth. We have demonstrated 
and this is a peculiar contribution of Ameri 
can sports—that one can combine the in 
tense will to win, backed by incredible 
skills, with a deep-seated regard for the 
rules of the game. It is this aptitude we 
need now for warship, tank, and plane. 
Anybody who has ever seen a high-school 
boy or a college student ‘‘go out for’’ ath- 
letics has confidence in the outcome. These 
boys will learn fast and go far. They will 
develop to the highest pitch the esprit de 
corps that wins battles. They will go in 
and fight as a team; they will not stop until 
the whistle blows. 

Some college students of today will be in 
this firing line; they are already pointed 
toward it, and there is no turning back. 
For others, for most of the women, and I 


truly hope for most of the men, there is a 
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less glamorous but equally important 
choice. Upon this choice depends the 


supreme mobilization of our technical and 
It ealls for the finest 


minds with a maximum of training, devot- 


industrial power. 
ing long hours in busy laboratories and 
offices to the great tasks of invention, pro- 
duction, and distribution. It is horrible 
to contemplate, but it cannot be dodged: 
if there are surer, deadlier means of wag- 
that us the 


upper hand, our scientists and technicians 


ing warfare, ways will give 


must discover them first and apply them to 


the enemy. To do less than this is to sae- 


rifice own men and to risk disaster. 


We must have an attack based on science 


our 


and a counter-attack for everything that 
enemy laboratories can bring against us. 
We cannot afford to stop research; we ecan- 
not lean back on any Maginot line of things 
already produced or knowledge already 
gained, 

To leave for war or to stay at home may 
be equally patriotic and equally warlike. 
The graduate student, piling up his knowl- 
edge of phy S1CS, chemistry, or metallurgy, 
is already in the war, although, like the 
doctor, dentist, or machinist, he cannot 
afford to 


the enlisted 


shoulder a gun. England has 


seoured ranks to bring back 
for special training the small percentage 
of men who are good enough to reach high 
levels of technical and professional service. 
But the college student is human. Friends, 
relatives, and associates may unconsciously 
apply pressure toward dramatic, immedi- 
ate, in-the-army service. If the decision is 
sound, the student who stays on, like the 
worker who sticks to his lathe, needs social 
approval. The Army and Navy have been 
slow to sense this psychological situation, 
but 


Henceforth many students may remain in 


they are making up for lost time. 


college and be, at the same time, in the 


armed forees. Perhaps in the near future 
uniforms, wages, and the morale that comes 


from a unified command will eliminate the 
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last remnants of discrimination between 
those who serve on the college eampus and 
those with ‘‘destination unknown.’’ 

In some countries the idea of safe refuge 
has been abandoned; certain English and 
German towns are hotter than the fighting 
front. While this could happen here, it is 
not needed to validate the principle that 
wherever we are, that is the place to serve; 
whatever we are called upon to do, that is 
the measure of our courage. The concept 
of moral fiber, dear to older generations 
but viewed with suspicion nowadays, has 
always involved a psychological paradox: 
the hardest victory comes from within; it 
characterizes the the the 
patient, the parent, the student, the worker, 


doctor, nurse, 


or the soldier quietly arranging his 
thoughts before the battle. 
glamour and the drumbeat are in a world 
apart. 

This is more than a war for survival if 


we mean only the protection of our land 


At such times 


and our lives; it is a war of social institu- 
a head-on clash be- 
We can win or we 
ean knuckle under. This war will not end 
with the laying down of arms, nor with 
soft words from beaten dictators seeking 
what they will regard as a well-earned 
The war, in its ultimate 
purposes, is a never-ending war. It will 
persist in a new phase when the enemy is 
stopped on the field of battle. It will go on, 
whether we like it or not, either as a 
stealthy preparation for another gigantic 
conflict or as a reinterpretation of history. 

The true and lasting victory will be 
achieved in the realm of economies and 
culture patterns. It is the kind of victory 
that calls for cultural preparedness—for a 
plan of re-education wherein hateful ideas 
will be abandoned by several hundred mil- 
It calls for the guidance, 





tions and social ideas 
tween incompatibles. 


breathing spell. 


lion persons. 


chiefly under American auspices, of the 
youth of Germany, Italy, and Japan, at 
first with the consent and finally with the 
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active support of their elders. This will 
be the greatest educational task in history 
and it should be so regarded, for it will fol- 
low the most disastrous period of malice, 
misery, and blood-letting that the world has 
ever known. For such a price as we are 
paying, and are about to pay, anything 
less than a thorough regeneration of the 
nations that have attacked us would make 
the game not worth the candle. It is more- 
over the only means offered for extending 
present 


and social aid to our 


We shall not be willing to feed 


economic 
enemies. 
the tiger unless he consents to a reasonable 
amount of domestication. 


III 


I should like to propose a few questions, 


which we may soon be called upon to 


answer : 

(1) How do we go about changing an ardent, 
eighteen-year-old, super-saturated Nazi into a citi- 
zen acceptable within a framework of science, 
sanity, and democracy ? 

(2) Are present methods of educational psychol- 
ogy, guidance, and mental hygiene suitable for this 
task? 

(3) Assuming that military and naval forces re- 
main in oceupation, how many American workers, 
teachers, and technologists will be needed to carry 
on this task? What should be their special quali- 
ties, skills, and experiences? 

(4) Can we utilize the common needs of con- 
quered people, as in nutrition, health, and work- 
opportunity as a legitimate motivation for ideo- 
logical reform? Under such conditions can we re 
store to these people, in the permanent absence of 
military force for other than policework, self-re- 
spect as individuals and social belongingness as 
communities and nations? 

In short, if, paraphrasing lend-lease, we 
accept the idea that we shall undertake to 
guide, educate, and reform any nation 
whose social reconstruction is deemed essen- 
tial to America’s welfare, what resources 
in materials, methods, and trained man- 
power are available for this tremendous 


assignment? This question concerns every 
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We 
cannot enjoy the riches of American life 


college and every college graduate. 


unless people over the world think, on the 
whole, as we do, building upon these like 
thoughts a world community given over to 
free commerce and to the arts of peace. A 
sick Paris is a sick New York; a miserable 
India is an unsafe America. 

After the Civil War, the classic advice of 
Horace Greeley ““Go West, 


man!’’ That is good advice today. Go 


was, young 
west, until you strike the Far East, for it 
is close at hand; go south, until you ap- 
proach Antarctica; go east until you reach 
the crowded and baffled people of Europe 
or the great hump of the African continent. 
Right now, no place is beyond the bailiwick 
of the American soldier; his wit, slang, and 
general efficiency, his ice cream and chew- 
ing gum, his special way with the girls 
all these are known in the far corners of 
the world. The trained, clean-cut, hard- 
hitting, well-educated, good-natured Ameri- 
can is our finest export—the best example 
we have of the meaning of democracy. He 
will win battles and he will win people to 
if we give him a chance. 





his side 

To the college-trained young man or 
young woman the present crisis truly opens 
up a frontier. It means learning, here and 
now, what is good about our civilization, 
and what is headed for discard. It means 
understanding ourselves, with a new pride 
in what America can accomplish when it 
really digs its toes in. It means cleaning 
up many a mess at home: new thought for 
the poor, the sick, the non-white, and the 
unemployed. It means less of overt charity 
and sanectimony and more of downright 
friendliness and companionship. 

Now is the time to take up world prog- 
ress where the explorers, fortune-hunters, 
and imperialists left off. There are worlds 
to conquer in a geographie sense. Airways 
are different from seaways; there are tech- 
nical problems to solve if the world is to 











single, vast network of aerial 


But 


when we get physically to 


become a 
transport. the important question, 
where we are 
gvoing, will be, What are we supposed to 


do ? 


thing? Settle 


Boast about ourselves? Sell some- 


down on the alien fringe 
of countries as a constant reminder of the 
white man’s privilege? All this has been 
tried before: it leaves the involuntary host 
apathetic or hostile: it enfeebles the para- 
site. 

To change all this, in theory and practice, 
is to call for curriculum reforms. I note 
that American universities are offering in- 
tensive courses in certain foreign languages 
that have been neglected : in Arabie, Bur- 
Dutch, Modern 


Hungarian, Icelandie, 


Chinese, Finnish, 


mese, 
Greek, Hindustani, 
Japanese, Korean, Kurdish, Malay, Mon- 


eolian, Pashtu, Persian, Portuguese, Rus- 


sian, Siamese, and Turkish. This fall two 


of our most distinguished — institutions, 
Brown University and Columbia Univer- 
sity, will offer courses in elementary Pidgin 
English! The magazine Asia reports that 
‘*The one American known to have a good 
command [of Siamese] found several agen- 
cies of the government competing for his 
services; he was consequently unavailable 
for teachine even if teaching the language 
had been his principal interest—as it was 
not.’”’ 
These languages, and others more 
familiar to American students, are essen- 
tial in the program of international edu- 
that I 
thorough knowledge of language is an open 


door to the 


eation have been sketching. <A 


understanding of people’s 


hearts; it reveals what they 
It offers 
a bridge from our way of life to theirs—a 
bridge that traffic. 
Mathematical symbols, 


machine designs 


minds and 


know and do and fear and trust. 
can 


support two-way 


forms, chemical 


all these are a scientific 


Graves, M.. Asia, 


375-378, June, 1942, p. 376. 
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Esperanto; they encourage free intellectual 
movement across national and social bar- 
riers. They are really the same in anv 
language; we are discovering that they can 
be mastered by young persons just up from 
the primitive. True cultural exchange, in- 
cluding these technical forms but reaehing 
up into psychology, society, art, and re- 
ligion, is a longer, less sure process (as 


indeed it has been at home): it demands 


’ 


always for its promulgation a_ certain 
amount of leisure, a repository of knowl- 
edge, and a cluster of devoted scholars to 
teach the voung. 

At certain levels which can be entered at 
once by the initiate, science shades toward 
the more general, thus becoming philoso- 
phy, and it accepts uncommon or unique 
facts, thus partaking of art and personal- 
itv. In eountries cool toward modern 
science there have been developed never- 
theless artistic, social, and religious forms 
in which general laws are recognized. 
Their leaders can easily take up science and 
technology ; meet 
What eastern culture will bring to the West 


and how much it will gain in return, I shall 


they can us halfway. 


leave to authorities in this fascinating field. 
It is enough to know that we cannot sur- 
vive unless Russia and China win, that we 
are lost unless Japan is first subdued and 
then literally re-formed. From such close, 
dead-earnest contact we should learn fast. 

In this generation it is our peculiar 
destiny to spread out over the world, bring- 
ing to the homefires not captives but new 
Let us make the 
Let us give others something 


ideas and new friends. 
most of it. 
we have found good and nourishing after 
Let us ac- 
cept from others, with grace and sincerity, 


five generations of experience. 


what appears to be good in promoting the 
Perhaps we shall find all 
people acceptable in our sight; perhaps, if 


gveneral welfare. 


we are lucky, we shall ourselves be accepted 


as equals. 
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EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


FUSION OR CONFUSION 


Tue strained relations between philoso- 
phy and edueation are probably more ap- 
parent than real. Im ScHOOL AND Society, 
July 4, 1942, Harold Larrabee and Albert 
Balz have raised the question of ‘‘union 
now’’ between philosophy and education. 
[t is stated that the professional philosopher 


regards the content of courses in the phi- 


osophy of education as ‘‘quasi-philosophi- 
the 


question of the quality of the subject matter 


‘al in echaracter.’’ This introduces 
offered in eollege courses dealing with this 
field. It brings 
the whole matter of the meaning and the 


veneral up, furthermore, 
nature of scholarship. Might it not be more 
to the point to speak of the content of our 
courses in the philosophy of education as 
semi-philosophieal, and could it not be close 
to the truth that this is what it should be? 

‘'wo antithetical points of view are pos- 
sible. The first is that there has always 
been a union between education and phi- 
losophy. A two-pronged investigation in 
the fields of educational history and the 
history of philosophy will reveal a striking 
The 


Sophists stressed the individual and _ his 


chronological and ideological parallel. 


vrowth as the measure of all things related 
to human progress, and they practiced a 
tvpe of instruction that emphasized the 
enlargement of personality and the cultiva- 
tion of 
Socrates took a critical attitude toward life 
in this world and the next, and he per- 
suaded numerous young men to examine 


one’s powers of self-expression. 


themselves and to strive for a more ethical 
and spiritual manner of everyday living. 
Plato was concerned with the source and 
nature of ideas, and his lectures were in- 
variably idealistic as well as eloquent, his 
philosophie ereed determining the content 
and method of his teaching. Origen ideal- 
ized scholarship, and his Christian influence 
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was contagious among intellectually in- 


clined young men. Augustine was a theo- 


logian of exceptional logical consistency 
and the builder of a system of worship and 
instruction of world-wide — significance. 
Krancis Bacon derived truth from science, 
and he made experimental studies of nature 
that gradually determined the direction of 
school instruction. Comenius advocated the 
teaching of certain principles that would 
the 


Montaigne’s philosophy Is ehar 


eventually result in regeneration of 
mankind, 
acterized by its humanistic aims, and his 
educational recommendations are in agree 
ment with his metaphysical writings. 

John Milton used the classies as a solic 
foundation for the good life, which he and 
profound philo- 


his associates based on 


sophie principles. John Locke’s pedagogy 
stressed efficient living through the scien- 
tific training of human reason. Rousseau’s 
philosophy was that of naturalism, and he 
believed the child should be allowed to re- 
turn to a more primitive mode of life, close 
to nature and the elements of the simple 
out-of-door life. Pestalozzi was a devout 
believer in the alleviation of human ills by 
means of universal education. Herbart was 
a university lecturer in philosophy, and his 
service as an instructor in the German 
Gymnasium was consistent with the theo- 
ries that he promulgated. Froebel made a 
religion out of the belief that the best in 
children was brought out by the self-expres- 
sion encouraged by a happy school situa- 
tion. John Dewey experimented on the 
elementary-school level even as he was en- 
vaged in giving university instruction in 
philosophy. The results of his observation 
are to be found in ‘‘My Pedagogie Creed”’ 
and ‘‘Scehool Society,”’ 
earliest educational publications. 

The other viewpoint that can be assumed 


and two of his 
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is that there can never be a union between 
education and philosophy. The subject 
matter of the former is considered thin 
because of the vocational nature of the 
study and the applied aspects of whatever 
scientific features are involved. Philoso- 
phy, however, is held to be one of our best 
examples of pure, unadulterated liberal-arts 
subject matter, far above the quality level 
of anything that is ever introduced into the 
education courses of study. These are ex- 
treme statements, and there may be some- 
thing fundamentally unsound about each 
claim. <Also it is dangerous to maintain 
that a reconciliation or fusion can never 
occur. Nothing creates confusion more 
than to claim prophetic authority for the 
future, particularly in matters of the intel- 
lect and education. 

An evolving philosophy of education is 
readily discernible in the progression of 
schools of thought represented by human- 
ism, realism, rationalism, naturalism, ideal- 
ism, materialism, and pragmatism. Even 


the naive philosophies of some of the 


pioneers gave specific purpose and definite 
procedure to the informal, domestic, tribal, 
and religious teaching of ancient times. It 
can even be shown that these crude philo- 
sophical theories of man and his world 
were the forerunners of much of the in- 
struction offered at different times in con- 
nection with the several major scientific 
fields. 
not infrequently to have been at odds with 


Philosophy and science have seemed 


each other, but in reality they were un- 
wittingly and vet coneretely mutually help- 
ful during their alternating periods of 
supremacy, as the so-called modern era ex- 
panded into this industrial age that causes 
us so much disturbance. 

Pure philosophy has usually been able to 
provide inspiration as needed. An oce¢a- 
sional rebirth of enthusiasm for speculative 


thought and solid historical and metaphysi- 
eal scholarship has invariably had a whole- 
some effect on the development of our 
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philosophy of education. This influence has 
tempered the onrush of subject matter de- 
rived from the objective and _ statistical 
treatment of the problems of public and 
practical education. The basic terms of 
veneral philosophy have helped to organize 
and classify our educational nomenclature. 
Monism, dualism, pluralism, empiricism, 
vitalism, and intellectualism 
have served to guide our thought and con- 
trol our definitions. The content of eduea- 
tion courses is not thin, genuine substance 


skept icism, 


having emanated from our increasingly 
careful analysis of individual and collective 
human-life needs. Much of this subject 
matter is lodged in the fields now fre- 
quently called educational biology, eduea- 
tional psychology, educational sociology, 
educational economics, ete. There are 
many students who maintain that it is the 
subject matter of philosophy that becomes 
diluted and uninspiring—or cluttered up 
with a befuddling terminology. Whenever 
this seems to be the case an impetus can be 
secured and stimulating content derived 
from the realistic relationship of our com- 
munity and its institutional cultural life. 

Fusion is much to be preferred to con- 
fusion in the give and take between educa- 
tion and philosophy. For centuries there 
has been a close association between these 
fields, educators looking to philosophy for 
enrichment materials and_ philosophers 
finding an outlet for their favorite theories 
in the experimental activities of the school. 
A bonafide fusion of function and purpose 
has been proved possible, making the cur- 
rent confusion in some quarters as avoid- 
able as it is wasteful. It is still too easy, 
however, for the professors of pure philoso- 
phy to hold themselves aloof from the area 
represented by the service of professional 
educators, and it is too common a practice 
for the leaders in school administration and 
teacher-training to stay away from the 
more academic phases of philosophy. 

There is no need of involving the fine 
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points of metaphysics and epistemology in 
this problem, such elaborate analyses and 
formulations merely feeding fuel to the fires 
that have long been destroying the prospect 
of any constructive reconciliation. Teach- 
ers require the service of general philosophy 
as a source of stability, insight, understand- 
ing, and self-reliance. The essential facts 
of the story of philosophy are an asset to 
the more serious graduate students of edu- 
cation, who frequently have admitted to the 
writer that they have a strong sense of 
need for classical, philosophical, and infor- 
mational resources that they do not possess. 
A more formal and extensive attempt to 
bring about a meaningful, purposeful, and 
workable fusion between philosophy and 
education would operate fruitfully for 
those who wish to achieve and utilize in 
daily situations a thoroughly grounded 
philosophy of education. 

Philosophers, on the other hand, require 
the stimulation of a changing social order 
and of growing youth in the nation’s 
schools for the motivation of their best 
efforts to explain the meaning of life and 
to anticipate the more important and cru- 
cial events of the future. Definitions and 
classifications are sometimes obstructive and 
discouraging to the student who seeks atten- 
tively and persistently a satisfying inter- 
pretation of the world and the universe. 
Abstract ideas, abstruse theses, and hair- 
splitting differentiations stand in the way 
of those who aspire and experiment in the 
hope of discovering knowledge that will 
help them to solve their problems. The 
joint intelligence and energy of both phi- 
losophers and edueators will be needed to 
circulate and make articulate an American 
creed that will contribute to the realization 
of our national ideals and objectives. The 
combined purpose and power of our great- 
est scholars and leaders will be required to 
organize and communicate to the rank and 
file of students and citizens the principles 
and doctrines that represent our faith in 
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the American wavy of life. There can be no 
freedom of thought and fulfillment of aim 
without the harmonious co-operation of the 
best minds and strongest leadership that 
can be mobilized. The logic of university 
instruction demands of us that we be clear, 
consistent, and deliberative in the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of life. 

There is a challenge today for the pure 
philosophers to clarify the more subtle and 
departmentalized issues that vex us. If 
they would assume this obligation in the 
spirit of good will and in the light of the 
philosophies of the past, the rank and file 
of our classroom teachers and educational 
administrators would be extremely grateful 
to be thus authoritatively enlightened. 
These apostles of broad learning and 
philosophical research projects, possessed 
of a rich background of historical culture, 
would be met more than halfway by edu- 
cators who are too preoccupied with prae- 
tical responsibilities and routine duties to 
keep adequately informed in the numerous 
divisions of liberal-arts subject matter. It 
will gladly be assigned to professional phi- 
losophers to illuminate the rest of us and 
to expound constructively the more vital 
and universally valuable aspects of their 
specialties. There is a place in the life and 
work of the educational executive for liberal 
erudition derived from a wide variety of 
sources, and happy will be the day when our 
philosophy of education will be founded 
equally on the hard rock of impeccable 
scholarship and the similarly hard facts of 
everyday human needs and specific profes- 
sional training. 

Professional educators will be only too 
clad to have a greater number of co-opera- 
tive academic experts available, from 
whom they can voluntarily and continu- 
ously seek competent counsel concerning 
the deeper meanings and broader interpre- 
tations of our democratic educational en- 
terprise. University seminars, summer- 
session courses, workshop discussions, exten- 
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sion instruction and demonstrations, forum 
programs, and the popularization of syllabi 
and lecture outlines can do much to bring 
order, mutual confidence, and a reinvigor- 
ated interest to the formulation of an 
American philosophy of education. No 
longer should we be allowed to suffer un- 
necessarily because of the failure of our 
leaders of philosophic and educational 
thought to reveal their respective aspira- 
tions, to pool their professional plans, and 
to collaborate vigorously and fraternally in 
the pursuit of their mutual goals. Some 
early evidence of progress in this direction 
will be widely regarded as an excellent 
example of the democratization of eduea- 
tion. The brilliant career of L. P. Jacks 
is a good example of the professional bene- 
fits that can be derived from a reconcilia- 
tion between pure philosophy and practical 
education. 

We all need occasionally to take our bear- 
ings, to step aside literally and observe 
what others are doing in related fields. We 


can all benefit immeasurably from becoming 


Ewenmts ... 
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spectators for a time before we return to 
the front line of professional action. More 
often than seldom do we discover that we 
are no longer solidly anchored in our efforts 
to produce something worth while. With- 
out substantial support from nature, 
science, and the activity of our fellows, and 
without the strongest possible moorings that 
we can obtain while we prosecute our 
studies, it is impossible to continue long 
intellectually creative or professionally pro- 
ficient. We must forever be serene, dis- 
passionate, and sympathetic as we search 
diligently for the solution of our problems. 
The longer we live and the harder we press 
on toward the mark of our high calling the 
more positive we become that it is better to 
follow the philosophy of ‘‘both-and’’ than 
to be pushed into the futile combat that is 
provoked by the ‘‘either-or’’ attitude. The 
former will permit us to move more freely 
in the direction of fusion, whereas the lat- 
ter has been shown through the years to 
drive us discouragingly deeper into a state 


of confusion. 





EDUCATION AND A “SMART MAN’S 
WAR” 

THAT organized education is far more signifi- 
cant in the present conflict than in any earlier 
war may be attributed in part to the remarkable 
advances in mechanized armament; in part to 
the vast seale upon which the struggle is being 
waged, which makes an unprecedented demand 
for services requiring advanced training of vari- 
ous sorts; in part to the development of propa- 
evanda and the need of counteracting it. Dif- 
ferent names have been proposed for the war, 
including one that packs an abundance of mean- 
ing into three words—a “Smart Man’s War.” 
An effective editorial with this title appeared in 
The Washington Daily News (September 2) in 
the form of a letter from a father to his son, just 
about to resume his sehool work for the fall 


term. A elipping was sent to SCHOOL AND 


Sociery (with permission to reprint and to name 


the author) by Henry Grattan Doyle, director 
of the American Training Center (Washington, 
D. C.), who states that the letter is one actually 
written by Lee Miller, managing editor, Seripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, to his own son. 
We quote from the letter as follows: 

. There’s a war on. It is a smart man’s war. 
It is not going to be won with plain muscles. 
Brains are going to win this war. 

This war is going to last a long time. You are 
very likely going to be a direct part of it. 

Keep yourself in physical trim. Toughen your 
self physically. But you’ll be smart not to count 
on your muscles alone carrying the load for you. 

There’s arithmetic, for instance. Maybe it’s 
dull. But bear in mind that the navigator of a 
plane or warship, or the man in charge of a gun 
crew afloat or ashore is as good as a goner without 
a mastery of mathematics. 

Take English. If you want to become an officer, 
eventually, bear in mind that an officer’s job is not 
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st leading his men into action—where the niceties 
diction may be of small moment—but may in 

also a great deal of necessary correspondence 

id other paper work. You won’t want your su 


rior officers to mark you down as a deze-and-doze 


Or your foreign-language course. When your 
father studied French and Spanish and German it 
ly didn’t seem very important. And he forgot 

ost of what he had learned before he got to the 

ces where people talked those tongues. But you 

vou’re likely to reach such places in a few years, 
ind what you’re learning now—if you learn it 
will be of real military importance. 

In other words, if you were to ask our advice 
which you haven’t), it’s this: 

Get after those books with the same spirit as if 

u were learning the instrument board of a Flying 
Fortress, or how to assemble a machine gun in 
pitch darkness. This time your schoolbooks ar 
vour first step in preparing to fight for your 


ountry. 


COURSES DESIGNED TO MEET THE 
NEED FOR TRAINED SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

THe need for skilled social-service workers, 
ilready vastly increased by war conditions, will 
be aecented to a still greater degree by the dis 
location of the postwar era. Reliable estimates 
indicate that openings now exist for more than 
10,000 men and women with professional social 
work training. Social case workers, group 
workers, organization specialists, supervisors, 
and exeeutives in the social agencies, both pub 
lic and private, are needed, according to a report 
by Earl E. Klein, director, School of Social 
Welfare, Louisiana State University. 

Permanent agencies such as the Red Cross 
have expanded their programs on the home 
front as well as on far-flung foreign fronts. 
Federal agencies engaged in meeting continu- 
ing, in addition to wartime, problems are the 
U. S$. Children’s Bureau, the Social Security 
Board, the U. 8. Public Health Service, the 
Office of Edueation, and the Office of Defense 
Hlealth and Welfare. 

At Louisiana State University, the School of 
Social Welfare, which is accredited by the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, offers a standard one-year course for 
the professional preparation necessary for en 
trance into this field. 
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Alabama College (Montevallo) offers new 
courses in nutrition, recreation for youth and 
adults, home nursing, and economies of con 
sumption, among others designed to train wo 
men for social-service work and additional tasks 
incident to the country’s emergeney. 

Hunter College (New York City), through its 
evening sessions, is offering courses in health 
and the prevention of disease, nutrition and 
physical development, social ease work, legal 
and institutional care of children, and publi 
welfare administration. There is also available 
a special program in the field of adult educa 
tion and courses in child care, develepment, and 
training. 

The Mills School (New York City), in eo 
operation with the AWVS, is giving a series of 
lectures by persons qualified in the field and 
observations in nursery schools to prepare wo 
men to serve in child-health stations, day nur 


series, and play schools. 


NEW COURSES FOR WOMEN IN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Wit the depletion of technical fields by the 
induction of men into the armed forces and 
other branches ot service, more and more posi 
tions requiring highly specialized skills are be 
ing opened to women. To meet this growing 
demand, colleges and universities are providing 
courses designed especially to give women a 
thorough, and in some instances rapid, training. 
Some are continuations of classes offered during 
the past winter and in the summer session; 
others are new. 

The University of Michigan is offering a see 
ond elass in surveying, topographie map draft 


ing, and photogrammetry, “open to women be 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 and to men with a 
!-F draft classification.” Twenty-two women 
were enrolled in the first section of the mapping 
course which opened, July 6. The new class, 
which covers 13 weeks, opened, September 14. 
At Columbia University, women will be 
trained to replace men as metallographie lab 
oratory technicians in a three-month, tuition 
free course being given in co-operation with the 
U. S. Office of Education. The university is 
also offering advanced training for women in 
chemical engineering and metallurgy leading to 


the M.A. degree. Many of the courses, accord- 
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ing to George B. Pegram, dean, Graduate Fae- 
ulties, will be open to women for the first time 
in the history of the university. The courses 
are not a temporary emergency measure, but 
are designed to prepare women “for the in- 
creasingly important place they will occupy in 
the engineering sciences, even in the postwar 
period.” The School of Business will empha- 
size “new fields of training for women, prospec- 
tive draftees, and adults who wish to transfer 
to essential war occupations.” Courses in eco- 
nomics, geography, industrial relations, account- 
ing, agriculture, and finance have been co-ordi- 
nated with the needs of the war effort. 

EK. Deane Hunton, chairman, commerce divi- 
sion, University of Wyoming, has organized one- 


and two-year specialized commercial courses, 





designed to prepare women and men clerical 
workers and secretaries for the many posts 
open in government agencies, military units, 
and industries in war work. The courses, which 
begin with the opening of the fall semester, are 
so arranged that the study may be applied 
toward a degree. Thus a student may complete 
either type of course, leave college to enter mili- 
tary service or for work in the war program, 
and when the war is over return to the univer- 
sity and continue with his work for a degree. 
During the past summer, the university, in co- 
operation with the Laramie High School, gave 
a course for women in the handling of work 
horses, the operation of farm machinery, and 
the proper technique of haying. The 
S. Crawford, as- 


course 
was under the direetion of L. 
sistant professor of teacher training in agri- 
culture at the university, who was assisted by 
Lloyd Dowler, of the high-school staff, and 
Ward Smith, instruetor in animal production 
at the university. 

Broderick Cohen, director of evening sessions, 
College (New York 
nounced that the fall semester, 
September 21, will make increasing efforts “to 


Hunter City), has an- 


whieh opens 
gear its programs to the nation’s war needs.” 
In addition to the regular courses given in this 
division, “an enlarged program of courses is 
now offered to develop skills of value to the 
armed forees and to train women for industry 
or public service. Among the specialized 
courses are: mechanical drawing, cryptography, 


eryptanalyties, cartography, mechanics, molecu- 


lar physies, blood chemistry, and gardening. 
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The University of Chicago, New York Uni- 
versity, and the University of California are 
offering nine-months courses in meteorology to 
women who wish to enter the services of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 
college graduates or seniors with physics and 
In addition, 
they must have a private pilot’s certificate ae- 


Applicants must be 
differential and integral ealeulus. 


quired by completing the CAA civilian-pilot 
training course. 

The School of Design in Chieago “has been 
able to develop a number of war designs and 
substitutes for priority materials,” and is giving 
consideration to opportunities for women by 
offering courses in blueprint reading, mechan- 
ical drawing, inspection, and camouflage. 

Florida State College for Women (Talla- 
hassee) has expanded its provisions for train- 
ing in a number of occupations that are sig- 
war effort and for the 


nificant both for the 


difficult postwar needs. These include special 
courses: in teaching, for those who lack certain 
specific requirements for certification or who 
need to bring their knowledge up to date; in 
secretarial service; nursing; X-ray technology; 
dietetics; translation and censorship, to meet 
the increasingly heavy demand for persons 
trained in these skills; and public service, in- 
cluding a four-year, preprofessional curricu- 
lum and special courses in fiscal procedures and 
personnel management in government offices. 


THE ARMY’S JUDGE ADVOCATE GEN- 
ERAL’S SCHOOL GOES TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE transfer of the Army’s Judge Advocate 
General’s School from Washington (D. C.) to 
the University of Michigan, effective September 
14, when the first class of 70 officers and six 
instructors took over a portion of the Lawyers’ 
Club, has been announced by E. Blythe Stason, 
dean of the university’s Law School. The Army 
is sending a military law library to Ann Arbor 
for the Judge Advocate General’s School. 

A second group of officers will begin their 
work on October 19. The regular course offered 
by the Judge Advocate General’s School requires 
ten weeks to complete. Although the Army 
lawyers will have their own books and will be 
taught, at least for the present, by an Army 
faculty, the university’s law library and law 


faculty will be at their disposal. Army officers 
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are assigned to the school for training by the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department. Pos- 
session of a law degree, practice of civilian law 
for at least four years, and the rank of captain 
or higher in the Army are the qualifications 


required tor admission. 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS, 1876 

ScHOOL AND SOCIETY is indebted to Edgar G. 
Doudna, secretary, Board of Normal School 
Regents, Wisconsin, for sending the following 
excerpt from an address by Edward Everett 
Hale at a banquet of the New England Society, 
December 22, 1876. 


of the men and women now worrying about 


Mr. Doudna says: “Most 


history went to school long after this Jeremiad 
” 
was exploded. 


Now, Gentlemen, if you would like to try an ex- 
periment in this matter, go into one of your public 
schools, next week, and ask what Saratoga was, and 
you will be told it is a great watering-place, where 
people go to spend money. You will find there is 
not one in ten who will be able to tell you that there 
the Hessian was crushed, and foreign bayonets for- 
ever driven from the soil of New York. Ask about 
Brandywine, the place where LaFayette shed his 
young blood, where a little handful of American 
troops were defeated, yet, although they were de- 
feated, broke the force of the English army for one 
critical year. Put the word Brandywine in one of 
your public schools, and you will see that the pupils 
laugh at the funny conjunction of the words 
‘‘brandy’’ and ‘‘wine,’’ but they can tell you 
nothing about the history which made the name 
famous. It seems to me it is dangerous to have 
your children growing up in such ignorance of the 
past. 

How much did they know here about the day 
when, a short time since, you celebrated the battle 
of Haarlem Heights, where the British were shown 
that to land on American soil was not everything? 
Is it quite safe for your children to grow up in 
ignorance of your past, while you are looking down 
upon the century of the future? The great institu- 
tion we are hoping for in the future is to carry this 
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New England culture above the mere mathematies 
of life, and to incorporate into all edueation that 
nobler culture which made the men who made the 
revolution, which made the men who have sustained 
this country. 

We shall ask for the solid assistance of all the 
Forefathers’ stock in the country to carry out this 
great work of national education, and IT am quite 
sure, from what I have seen here tonight, that we 


shall not ask in vain. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN VICHY 
FRANCE, IN AUSTRIA, AND IN THE 
CZECH “PROTECTORATE” 

THE schools of Vichy France will be so organ 
ized as to indoctrinate the pupils and students 
with the ideology of the Vichy regime, aecord- 
ing to a dispatch from Marseilles to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, under date of September 
5, which states that Abel Bonnard, secretary of 
state for education, urged teachers to conform 
to the policies of the Vichy government in their 
teaching and that they abandon “the revolution 

ary ideas of Socialism and Communism.” 

The same journal, in a dispatch from London 
under date of August 29, reports that large 
numbers of children in Austria and in the Czech 
“protectorate” will be without school facilities 
this fall because “virtually all school buildings 
were requisitioned for use as hospitals during 
the summer.” The situation is further compli- 
eated by the fact that thousands of children, 
evacuated from Germany, are now living in 
these provinces. 

News Flashes from Czecho-Slovakia under 
Nazi Domination (published in New York City) 
reported, under date of August 31, that the 
Minister of Education “had decided to deprive 
of edueational activity all societies and corpora 
tions in Bohemia-Moravia, including churches 
and municipalities.” Of 11,000 students en 
rolled last year in the secondary schools only 
5,000 will be allowed to continue their educa 
tion this year. The others “will be absorbed 
by industry and commerce in the Reich.” 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND THOMAS J. DONNELLY, S.J., 
former rector, West Baden (Ind.) College, has 


been appointed president, John Carroll Univer- 
sity (Cleveland), succeeding the Reverend Ed 
mund C. Horne, S.J. 


THE RevEREND J. L. Boyp, pastor of the 











922 


a) 


Forty-First Avenue Baptist Church, Meridian 
(Miss.), has been appointed president, Clarke 


Memorial College, Newton, Miss. 
dean, Midland Col- 


has been named presi- 


WituLiAM EF, ZIMMERMAN, 
leve (Fremont, Nebr.), 


dent, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


emeritus (since 


CaRL E. 


1937), resumed in 


SEASHORE, dean 
June, 1942, the active dean- 
state 


University of 


Stoddard, 


hip, Graduate College, 


lowa, to succeed George 1). whose 
appoimntme nt as commissioner of edueation, New 
York State, was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, September 27, 1941. 


WEAVER, assistant professor 
College (New York), has 


been appointed dean, College of Arts and Sei- 


Davip ANDREW 


of edueation, City 
ences, Baylor University (Waco, Tex.), to sue- 


ceed Kdward Newlon Jones. 


Estuer L. Beck, member of the staff of the 
(Wise.) Voeational High School, has 


been appointed dean of women, Tiffin (Ohio) 


Rac ine 


Business University. 


Joun A. RANDALL, former president, Roches- 
ter (N. y ) 
been appointed dean of Management 


Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Other changes in the staff are as follows: C. A. 


Athenaeum and Mechanics Insti- 


and Research, 


Messick, former assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, University of Florida, has been ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics and head of 
the department; Georgiana Hathaway Randall, 
supervisor of retailing courses, Rochester Athe 
naeum and Meehanies Institute, co-ordinator of 
the personnel program; Mrs. Ernie L. Johnson, 
director of physieal edueation for women; John 
Kk. Bell, assistant professor of psychology and 
director of the Bureau of Tests and Measure- 
Allen Bassett, former member of the 
teaching staff, Bangkok (Thailand) 


College, assistant professor of physies; E. J. 


ments ; 
Christian 
Howenstine, Jr., instruetor in economies and 
sociology, Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation (Marquette), assistant professor of bus- 
Helen K. Milleson, 


staff in mathematies, 


iness administration; and 


member of the 


former 
Buena Vista College (Storm Lake, Iowa), as- 
Carl A. Dal- 
linger, assistant professor of speech, has been 
promoted to the rank of professor and head of 


sistant professor of mathematics. 
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the department. Leaves of absence have beer 
mh. 


ment of physies, for service with the Naval 


granted to: Rogers, chairman, depart 
3ureau of Aeronautics, for the duration; Harry 
EK. Crull, chairman, department of mathematics 
and astronomy, for a commission as lieutenant 
(j.g.), in the Naval Reserve, for “as long as hi 
services are required’; Leon A. Robbins, asso 
ciate professor of mathematics, for service with 
the Pratt-Whitney Corporation engaged in 

government project in the Kansas City area. 
=. @. 


September 1, and Robert F. Wallace, assistant 


Parker, dean of industry, was retired, 


professor of business administration, resigned, 
June 1, to accept a lieutenaney (j.g.) in the 
Naval Reserve. C. W. 
philosophy and dean of men, has returned for 


Cannon, professor of 
active service after a leave of absence which 
was spent as a research fellow for the Co-opera 
tive Study in General Edueation of the ACE. 


Haruey B. Suir has been named assistant 
dean of men and instructor in personnel rela 
tions, Ohio University (Athens), after having 
served as assistant to Laurence W. Lange, dean 
of men, for the past year. 


Rita FLEMING has been appointed director, 
Graduate Social Service School, Our Lady of 
the Lake College (San Antonio, Tex.), and G. 
Eleanor Kimble, supervisor of field work, Grad 
uate Sehool of Social 
Washington (Seattle), has been appointed to 
the staff. According to Texas Outlook (Sep 
tember), the school, which will open, October 1, 
of its kind to be established in 


Work, University of 


“is the first 


Texas.’ 


WituiAM AnTHONY Arry, who served Hamp 
ton (Va.) Institute for thirty-three years prior 
to his retirement (1939) with the rank of pro 
fessor and director of education, has been ap- 
pointed senior administrative assistant at the 
Aeronautical Laboratory 


Langley Memorial 


near Hampton. 


Ropvert R. Sears, professor of psychology, 
Yale University, became director of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Clinic, State Univer- 
sity of Towa, September 1, succeeding 


D. Stoddard. 


’ 
reorge 


EMERSON TuTTLE, curator of prints, Yale 
University Art Gallery, has been appointed act- 
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ing director of the gallery in the absence of 
[Theodore Sizer, director and professor of the 
history of art, who has been given leave to ac 
cept a commission as major in the Intelligence 
Division of the Army Air Corps. 


NEIL E. 
chemistry, Central College (Fayette, Mo.), has 


Gorpon, head of the department ot 


been appointed head of the department of chem 
istry, Wayne University (Detroit), to succeed 
1941 
was announced in SCHOOL AND Soctery, May 
24, 1940. 


Frederick C. Irwin, whose retirement in 


AMONG recent appointments at Pomona Col 
lege (Claremont, Calif.) are the following: Gus 
tav Albrecht, to the department of chemistry; 
Laurence J. de Rycke, to the department ot 
economics; Rosemary Jaquith, to the department 
of physies; and Elinor Thomson, to the depart 
ment of physical education for women. Bruce 
MeCulley, professor emeritus of English, is re 
turning to aetive duty. Three professors who 
have been on leave of absence during the past 
vear are also returning: Harold Davis, English; 
Elizabeth Kelley, head, department of physical 
education for women; and Charles J. Robinson, 
Roland R. 


Tileston, who is under contract with the Naval 


head, department of chemistry. 


laboratories in Washington (D. C.), remains as 


head of the department of physies. 


DeExTER S. KimpBauu, former dean, School of 
Engineering, Cornell University, has been added 
to the staff of the Engineering School, Texas 
(College 


Station), as consultant in industrial engineering. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
He will conduct several senior classes and aid in 


the reorganization of the department. 


KuLtis Merton Couuter, professor of history, 
University of Georgia, has been appointed to 
succeed the late C. W. Ramsdell as professor of 
history, University of Texas. 

Vartan D. MELCONIAN, former professor of 
Christian edueation, Columbia University, has 
been appointed professor of Christian education, 
the Presbyterian College, Chicago. 

ELIZABETH HELLERSBERG, well-known sociolo 
gist, and Virgil Markham, writer, have been ap 
pointed to the staff of Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


THE following persons have received appoint 
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Arden B 
Olsen, formerly head, department of eomn 
(Flagstaff), as 


ments at the University of Denver: 
eree, 
Arizona State Teachers College 
sociate professor in economics; Christine Raver, 
director, Lincoln Park Community Center (Den 
ver), assistant professor in social work; Joseph 
Pollard, assistant professor of political science ; 
Frank R. Blood, assistant 
Charles E. Meyers, 
psychology ; Margaret Williamson, to the de 
partment of social work; Kenneth M. MeCaffree, 
and Wilbur H 


mechanieal en 


proltessor in chemi 


try; to the department ot 


to the department of economies ; 
Parks, to the department ol 
vineering. 

MELVIN J. HeIN, formerly captain of the New 
York Giants (professional football team), has 
been appointed associate professor of physical 
edueation, Union College, Scheneetady, N. Y 

NEW appointments at Washington College 
Md.) are as Carey C 


Dobbs, associate professor of chemistry, Baylor 


(Chestertown, follows: 


University, head, department of chemistry; 
Orville E. Bennett, assistant professor of mathe 
maties; and Henry Carrington, assistant profes 
sor of physical education. Captain J. Thoma 
Kibler, director of physical education, has heen 
recalled to active duty with the Army. H. O 
Werner, associate professor of English, has been 
named acting head of the department during the 
absence of Winton Tolles, who has been ealled 
to duty as a lieutenant (senior) in the Naval 
Reserve. 
W ALTER 
sor of edueation, Northwestern University, has 


ANDERSON, former assistant profes 


received an appointment at Montana State Uni 
versity. 

THREE visiting professors will teach at Ken 
von College (Gambier, Ohio) in the absence of 
members of the staff who have been called to the 


service of the country. Lorenzo Emo, of the 


professor 


University of California, is assistant 


Powell, who is 


of physies, replacing Wilson M 
doing war research in physies at the Radiation 


’ 
} qu 


Laboratories, University of California; J. 


Foster is. assistant professor of economies; 


Robert P. Hinshaw, of Princeton University, is 


assistant professor of psychology, replacing 


Samuel Cummings, who is in the Navy. 


ArTHUR E. Gropp, librarian, Middle Ameri 


can Research Institute, Tulane University, 1s 
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now in Montevideo (Uurguay) to establish and 
direct a library of United States culture. It is 
expected that the preliminary organization will 
take at least a year. 

WINFIELD W. RIEFLER, professor of eco- 
nomies, School ot Economies and Polities, in- 
stitute for Advanced Study (Princeton), has 
been appointed special assistant to John G. 


Winant, Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 


KARL PRITCHARD, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Wayne University, has been given a ¢i- 
vilian rating in the Military Intelligence Division 
of the War Department. He is in the Office of 
Strategie Services concerned with China. 


Roscoe L. West, president, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Trenton), has been named 
chairman of a committee to study the needs of 
higher education in providing an adequate 
supply of teachers. The organization of the 
committee is an outgrowth of the action taken by 
the American Couneil on Edueation, which was 
reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY * September Le. 
Dr. West wishes all who are interested “to 
write to him concerning... problems... already 


met and those anticipated.” 


Biuurorp F. Minor, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Grandfalls (Tex.), is now in Seattle, 
serving as senior specialist in school facilities for 


the Northwest. 


ARCHIE CHADD, former basketball coach, 
Anderson (Ind.) High School, has been elected 
superintendent of schools to sueceed Arthur 
Campbell, who has accepted a position as busi- 
ness manager with the Bookwalter-Ball-Great- 


house Printing Company, Indianapolis. 


THoMas EK. Harney, head, department of edu- 
cation, Canisius College (Buffalo), has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Dunkirk 
(N. Y.), to sueceed Jerome J. Wheeler. 

Vicror C, 


College, became president emeritus, July 1, but 


Kays, president, Arkansas State 


will remain in an advisory capacity at the col- 
lege and serve as treasurer. A suecessor has 
not as yet been appointed. 

Joun W. M. Roruney, assistant professor 
of education, University of Wisconsin, has been 


granted leave of absence to serve in the psy- 


chologieal division of the Air Force. 
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VINTON SNEEDEN, assistant professor of pa- 
thology, Medical School, University of Oregon, 
resigned, August 1, to enter military service. 


LEAVES of absence have been granted to Ben 
H. Nichols, associate professor of electrical 
engineering, and to Paul L. Kleinsorge, assis- 
tant professor of business administration and 
economies, Oregon State College, for service 
with the armed forces. Professor Nichols en- 
tered the service, July 1; Dr. Kleinsorge will 


enter, October 1. Both leaves are payless. 


Kk. C. Stee, who was recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Clinton (N. C.), has been 
reclassified and entered the Army, Septem- 
ber 15. 


Homer W. ANDERSON, superintendent of in- 
struction, St. Louis, has been granted leave of 
absence for war work in Washington, D. C. 
Philip J. Hickey, assistant superintendent, has 
been appointed acting superintendent until a 
suecessor to Dr. Anderson can be elected. 


Recent Deaths 

CHARLES RiporG MANN, president emeritus, 
American Couneil on Education, died, Septem- 
ber 10, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Mann had served at the University of Chicago 
as instructor in physies (1896-1902), assistant 
professor (1902-07), and associate professor, 
1907-14. He was with the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching as a 
research expert in engineering (1914-18) and 
with the War Department as consulting expert 
on edueation, 1918-25. He served as director 
of the American Council on Edueation from 
1923 until his retirement, 1934. 

Juva N. Hicser, who retired recently as 
supervisor of music in the publie schools of 
Ann Arbor and assistant professor of music, 
University of Michigan, died, September 10, at 
the age of sixty-five years. 

THE REVEREND CLyo JAcKSoN, professor of 
New Testament and church history and head of 
the department of theology, St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, University of Alberta (Edmonton), died, 
September 13, at the age of sixty-two years. 

FRANK Louis KLEEBERGER, since 1915 chair- 
man of the department of physical education, 
University of California (Berkeley), suecumbed 
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to a heart attack, September 13, at the age of 
fifty-seven years. Mr. Kleeberger had served as 
director of physical education, University of 
Arizona (1908-13), and as assistant professor 
of physical education (1913-15), associate pro- 
fessor (1915-20), and professor (since 1920), 
University of California. He was the author of 
a number of books among which are “Physical 
Education,” “Physical Efficiency Tests,” and 
“The Fundamentals of Eeonomie Fitness.” 
Davip DupLEY MASON, associate professor of 
French, the Pennsylvania State College, died, 
September 13, at the age of forty-seven years. 
Professor Mason, who had been dramatie coach 
of the Penn State Players for the past ten 
years, had been directing the motion-picture 
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production for the college's engineering, science, 
and 1941. 
He had been on the staff of the college since 
1917. 


war-training program since June, 


Other Items of Interest 
THe War Relocation 
that colleges and universities in the 


announced 
Midwest 


and East have agreed to accept some of the 


Joard has 


1,900 American-born Japanese students evacu 
ated from the West Coast when the war began. 
Only American-born Japanese who were attend 
ing, or were about to enroll in, college will be 
eligible for entrance to institutions selected by 
the War and Navy departments. The program 


is being handled in co-operation with the Stu 


dents Relocation Couneil, a non-government 
agency. 


Shorter Papers... 





BACCALAUREATE TERCENTENNIAL! 

Exactty 300 years ago next week the first 
baccalaureate degrees were conferred in the ter- 
ritory comprising the present United States. 
Since that time more than 4,000,000 such de- 
grees have been awarded to graduates of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. It is estimated 
that approximately 90 per cent of this number 
are still living. These facets are particularly 
significant in view of recent proposals from one 
leading university to change completely the re- 
quirements for the bachelor’s degree, making it 
a two-year instead of a four-year degree. 

On September 23, 1642, Henry Dunster, the 
youthful president of the small colonial college 
established six years earlier at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, gave nine young men the first bacea- 
laureate degrees conferred in a New World col- 
lege. In doing so he alluded to the traditions 
which had grown up at Paris, where the baceca- 
laureate degree had originated three or four 
centuries earlier, and to its later development 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The significance of 
this ceremony in 1642 is thus characterized by 
the official historian of Harvard University, 
Samuel E. Morison: 

1 The information in this brief article is taken in 
part from Chapter I of the monograph just pub- 
lished by the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, ‘‘ Associate’s Degree and Graduation Prac- 
tices in Junior Colleges. ’’ 


The granting of degrees was the boldest thing 
President Dunster and the first Board of Overseers 
ever did; for the conferring of academic titles was 
a jealously guarded prerogative of sovereignty, to 
be exercised only by express grant from pope, em 
peror, or king. It . gave a new incentive to the 
students, especially after Oxford and Cambridge 
had recognized Harvard degrees as equivalent to 


theirs.2 

The original requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree at Harvard are interesting: 

Every scholar that on proof is found able to 


translate the original of the Old and New Testa 


resolve 


ments into the Latin tongue, and te them 
logically, and shall be imbued with the beginnings 
of natural and moral philosophy, withal being of 
honest life and conversation, and at any publie act 
hath the approbation of the Overseers and Master 
of the College, may be invested with his first de 
gree; but no one will expect this degree unless he 
shall have passed four years in college and has 
life and has sedu 


maintained therein a blameless 


lously observed all public exercises. 


In the three centuries sinee the Bachelor of 
Arts first 


laureate degrees have had a significant develop 


was conferred at Harvard, baecea 


2S. E. Morison, Three of FHarvard, 
1636-1936, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1936, p. 39. 

3 Paul Monroe, ‘‘ College, The American,’’ Cyclo 
pedia of Education, Vol. II, p. 63. 


Centuries 
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ment in American higher edueation, but this is 
not the place to trace this development in detail. 


A wide 


into use but the 


variety of baccalaureate degrees have 


tendency in the present 


come 

eentury has been toward a reduction in their 
number and diversity, many colleges and uni- 
versities now conferring only the single bacea- 


laureate degree, Jachelor of Arts 


For a time, standards for the award of the 
bachelor’s degree, as well as of other college 
degre varied widely. It was given by some 
nstitutions for only one or two years of stand- 
ard eollege work. It was given in some eases, 


even in recent years, by high schools. Together 


with other college degrees, it could be secured 


for a fee in some states and in the Distriet of 
Columbia with little or no study from “universi- 
ties” with high-sounding titles which were only 
the 


consisted only of a post offiee box 


itinerant “diploma mills.” In some eases 


“university” 


where applications and cash were received while 
diplomas were sent by mail until the proprietors 
were foreed to move by the Post Office Depart- 
fraudulent use of the mails. 


ment beeause of 


Fortunately such seandalous conditions have 


now been largely correeted, although a few sueh 
diploma mills are still in operation beeause of 
the laxity of legislation in certain states. 
edueational institu- 


Kven among legitimate 


tions, however, for many years conditions were 
sadly confused and standards were lamentably 
The situation was par- 
the South. A 


statement by the Southern Association deseribes 


low or entirely lacking. 
ticularly unfortunate in recent 
the situation thus: 

and seeond decades of this ecen- 


this 


During the first 


tury there were institutions in region whieh 


granted the bachelor’s degree tor only one or two 
The 


confusion as to the meaning of college on the part 


years of bona fide college work. result was 


of students, their parents, and the general publiec.4 


Aeademie chaos was by no means confined to 
the South, however. It was countrywide. There 
were even high schools, in both North and South, 
were conferring the bachelor’s degree on 
their graduates. Central High Sehool, in Phila- 


delphia, under a charter granted in 1849, still 


W hic h 


confers the bachelor’s degree, and its adminis- 
trative head is known as the president, not the 


principal. To correct such chaotie conditions in 


4 Junior Colle ae Journal (April, 1942), 12: 465. 
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higher education was one important reason for 
the organization of the various regional associa- 
These 


commissions on 


tions of colleges and secondary schools. 
organizations have established 
higher edueation, developed statements of rea- 
sonable standards, and revised and re-revised 
these standards in the light of experience, devel- 
oping academie opinion, and majority Judgment. 
They have labored continuously to apply these 
standards to existing institutions, both senior 
colleges and junior colleges, and have encour- 
aged and stimulated these institutions to im- 
prove themselves to such an extent that they 
might be worthy to confer meaningful college 
degrees with honor to themselves and with satis- 
faction to their constituents. 

For a time in the past century when the higher 
education of women was beginning, the degree 
of “bachelor” was felt to be inappropriate as a 
feminine degree, and institutions offered such 
degrees as M.P.L., Mistress of Polite Literature ; 
M.F.A., Mistress of Fine Arts; 8.A., Sister of 
Arts; and M.A., Maid of Arts. Fortunately this 
practice has been abandoned for the most part. 
Even as late as 1924, however, the catalogue of 
Burritt College, Tennessee, announced the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Mistress of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Mistress of Science. 
Both bachelor and arts have long since lost their 
original significance in many colleges and uni- 
versities, and the designation “Bachelor of Arts” 
has been conventionalized to mean “graduate of 
a four-year college course,” without specific ref- 
erence to sex or to particular type of curriculum. 

No complete record seems ever to have been 
compiled of the number of bacealaureate degrees 
conferred in the United States. For the years 
from 1870 to 1940, the U. S. Office of Education 
has annual records showing that more than 
3,550,000 baccalaureate degrees were conferred 
in that 70-year period—2,240,000 on men and 
1,310,000 on women. Of these 
3,100,000 were reported as still living in 1940. 
The average number of degrees conferred dur- 
ing the first decade of this 70-year period was 
less than 10,000 per year; in the last decade, 
149,000 per year. 

A report published in 1839 lists 92 colleges 
in the United States at that time and reports a 
total of 28,066 graduates from them, presumably 
most, if not all, of them with bachelor’s degrees.° 


individuals, 
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Harvard had the largest number, 5,321, followed 
by Yale with 4,485. 
eported as many as 1,000 each. Another report 


Only six other institutions 


published 18 years later lists 122 colleges with 


63.951 egraduates,® an inerease of 36,000 since 
e 1839 report, or approximately 2,000 per 
ar. In the period from 1857 to 1870, which 


included the Civil War, the number probably did 
not exeeed 2,000 per year, or a total of 26,000, 


nd it is reasonable to suppose it was much 


wer, probably less than 20,000. 


mate figure of 3,635,000, therefore, may be taken 


An approxi- 


for the total number of bacealaureate degrees 
conferred in the United States through 1940. 
Perhaps 15,000 more should be added for insti 
that had 


were made—a 


tutions that did not report or been 
discontinued when the 
total of 3,650,000. 


eonterred in 


reports 
The number of bacealaureate 
1940 
Doubtless it was greater in 1941 and 


degrees was reported as 

173,376. 

1942. Thus the total today, 300 years after the 
st ones were conferred, is probably over four 

nilhon. 

bacealaureate 


half of these 


degrees have been conferred in the past 14 vears. 


Approximately 


Approximately three-quarters of them have been 
conferred since SCHOOL AND SOCIETY was estab 
lished in 1915. 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


DO WE WANT A “HELL-RAISING” 
ARMY? 
several months we have 


DurinG the past 


heard a against the slogans, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” and “Buy Defense 
Bonds.” We are told that these are too tame. 
We are told that we should forget about remem- 
bering Pearl Harbor and “defense” and think 
about blasting Tokyo from the face of the earth, 
That 
stirring songs of the kind that rouse the fight- 


great outery 


we should have some new and emotion- 


ing spirit. In other words, what many individ- 
uals think we need is a rip-roaring, hell-raising, 
go-and-get-’em attitude. This indeed is exactly 
> American Annals of Education, Boston (May, 
1839), 9: 212-15. 

6 American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the Year 1858, Boston, 1857, p. 
206-09. 
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what I am told we had during the last war. 


Undoubtedly there were more parades and more 
flag waving, and a greater general attitude ot 


war Was 


disregard for the serious side of the 
their accompaniment. 
A well-known edueator of Southern Califor 


nia presented some interesting observations, 


made while returning from a recent meeting in 
On his train were a large number of 
young service men. The 
the Army of World War I, contrasted the atti 


tude of the present-day youths to that of the 


Chicago. 


edueator, himselt in 


group of twenty-odd years ago. The boys of 
today were a serious, quiet lot of young fellows 
different 


The edueator commented on the 


and altogether from their military 
predecessors. 
ominous fact that in the elub ear the only indi 
viduals to visit the bar were not the young men 
individuals of the edu 


in uniform, but older 


eator’s own age-group. He maintained that, by 
and large, the attitude of the men who were with 
him in the armed forces in the first World War 
was that of a group of fellows off for a “whale” 
of a good time. The boys of the present army 
are on the whole a serious, thoughtful group of 
young present-day Americans. 

asked at this 


Two questions might well be 


time. First, is this changed attitude for the 
good, and second, why is the attitude of today 
so different? In first 
we need only to observe how the present eonflict 
Never in the history « 


answer to the question 


f war 


is being fought. 
fare has intelligence on the part of the average 
figured so cool 


and aeceurate thinking, as 


combatant largely. It takes 


courage, and quick 
scientifie knowl 


well as an immense amount of 


edge in the ranks of today. Few indeed are the 


men in the present war who do not operate a 
precision instrument of some type. 

A pilot controls a motor of terrifie power at 
a split-second speed. A row of highly compli 
cated instruments stares him in the faee. An 
other youth maneuvers a tank of tons 


Nearly every man in our 


many 
with expert ability. 
present armed forees has a highly speeifie and 
detailed job to perform. There is little to cheer 
about while learning or performing a delicate 
funetion on a specifie instrument. To put it 
plainly—it isn’t sheer “guts” that a soldier of 
today needs, but rather a quiet, level-headed 


ability to perform a scientifie task efficiently. 
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Let us glance at the question of why the 
youth of today have such a serious and studious 
attitude. 
good portion of their lives in quiet study in the 
should 


Have not the great majority spent a 


classrooms of the nation? Edueation 


obviously not elaim all of the eredit but it is 
quite plain that the type of intelligent concen- 
tration necessary to perform many of the duties 
in the present conflict is highly analogous to the 
activities of the schools of the nation. Our eol- 
lege boys have had their “flings” while in school, 
but they have also had their periods of deep, 
Even the games played in 
Athleties of 


today require a high degree of concentration and 


thoughtful study. 
our schools have added their bit. 
skill, mental as well as physical. Only boys who 
are willing to think and train conscientiously 
Football 


also takes brains. In 


can make the athletic squads of today. 
still takes 
football the team that ean think the most clearly 


brawn but it 


and quickly while under fire will offtimes defeat 
Individual skill, 


plus teamwork, will win the present conflict and 


a physically stronger eleven. 


most of our boys have been long trained not to 
let their teammates down. 
The 


study in our schools to serious and intelligent 


transfer from the quiet concentrated 
study of modern methods of warfare is not a 
long step. Most of our boys ean apply the 
same effort to learning to fight efficiently that 
they once devoted to the passing of a elassroom 
examination. They desire to know the facts and 
to be prepared before facing the crucial test. 
Our boys have lost none of their pep or courage, 
nor have they lost the native American desire 
to win. Our boys are serious because they fully 
realize the requirements that it takes to win in 
this contest. 
VirGiL C, STEVENS 
SUPERVISOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Monrovia (CALIF.) City SCHOOLS 


INSTRUCTION THAT IS EFFECTIVE IN 
TEACHING DEMOCRACY 


Back in the early seventeenth century a hard- 
headed group of religious reformers left En- 
gland and migrated to Holland because they 
lacked freedom to express their religious points 
Later, for further freedom to develop 
along social and political lines, they again mi- 


of view. 
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grated; this time to America. This was not the 
first band to migrate to America for freedom, 
since a band of underprivileged younger sons 
and lesser nobility had settled in Virginia a 
little over a deeade before. It was not the last 
band to come to America for freedom, because 
other groups continued to come to the eastern 
seaboard for the next century. 
was settled in order that debtors might have 


Finally, Georgia 


freedom from the oppression to which society 
has subjected them for debts. Freedom has 
continued to be the incentive for coming to 
America: freedom to speak, to write, to think, 
to act, to work, to live! The privileges of free- 
dom are the tradition of this great land. Many 
understand how these privileges ean and do 
operate; seme do not recognize that with every 
The 


greater the ability to understand and enjoy free- 


privilege must go a related responsibility. 


dom, the greater one’s obligation to do some- 
thing in return to meet and solve the manifold 
problems of society. 

Robert Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
would apparently limit the school’s function to 
that of the cultural development of the individ- 
ual and would not admit concern per se for the 
attack on 


educational function in the social 


problems.!. Functional educationists would hold 
that cultural development of the individual must 
come through an attack on these problems in the 
educational process. Very definitely the schools 
have a social function in helping the pupils to 
live so that adjustments can be made in the 
normal practical experiences of life during and 
after school days. The emphasis is on the how 
rather than on the what in learning. It is these 
common experiences that form the background 
of a common culture, rather than the common 
content of curricula experienced by the learners. 

To quote John Dewey: “Schools function so- 
cially only when they function in a community 
for community purposes, and communities are 
loeal, present and close by, while ‘society’ at 
large is something vaguely in the distance... . 
The neighborhood is the prime community; it 
certainly is so for the children and youth who 
are educated in the school, and it must be so 
for administrators and teachers if the idea of 
socially functioning schools is to take flesh and 


1 Robert M. Hutchins, Harper’s Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1941. 
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blood. There is no oeeasion for fear that the 
local community will not provide roads leading 
out into wider human relations if the oppor- 
tunities it furnishes are taken advantage of.” 

The learner’s curriculum must then begin with 
the immediate community and its offerings and 
problems and expand as the community ties lead 
into the broader realms of interest. The advan- 
tages, the problems, the relationships, ecompari- 
sons and contrasts of the community, with its 
related areas, are the second datum of eduea- 
The sub- 


ject matter of the curriculum and the methods 


tion; the first is the individual pupil. 


employed in teaching must come from the living 
environment. There can be no extra-eurriculum 
all is curriculum. This philosophy ealls for a 
thorough understanding by the teacher of his or 
her individual pupils as well as of the commu- 
nity. Teachers can not edueate children whom 
they do not understand nor lead communities 
unless they are identified with these communi- 
ties. The funetion of teaching is one of in- 
spiring rather than one of dominating in the 
school and in the community. Leadership is 
based upon the respect for the teacher’s ability 
to direct the community and children in getting 
what they want. He or she must also be re- 
spected as one who is capable of knowing what 
is desirable and helping children to recognize 
the necessity of selecting it. 

Democracy is based upon the premise that it 
can help more people satisfy their desires than 


The 


competent leader recognizes leadership qualities 


can any other form of social organization. 


in others and looks for such qualities along some 
line in every individual. 
ership can not be centered in one person for all 


In a democracy, lead- 


things; all persons are leaders in some respect 
and must be respected as such. 

In developing the curriculum from the living 
environment, nature provides large laboratories. 
The 
home, the garden, and the farm are all learning 


Industry is a source of much information. 
laboratories. The community has its traditions, 
its folklore, its musie, its history. The child lives 
in a regulated environment calling for proper 
human relationships in the home, in the church, 
in the school and on the highways and byways. 
The environment is packed with mathematical 
concepts, as the edueand thinks in terms of time, 
distance, quantities, ete., throughout the days, 
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months and years of life. Health, grammar, 


mathematics and civics are the natural out- 
growths of living. 

An analysis and study of the basie life inter 
ests and needs which should form the funda 
mental curriculum of the school calls for what 
might be termed the development of a commu 
nity within the school; i.e., the development 
within the school of individual activities carried 
out by those most interested and capable of per 
forming them, as the result of cooperative plan 
ning and for the common benefit of all con- 
cerned. This community within the school ealls 
for the operation of many demoeratie prin 
ciples. The individual interests, aptitudes and 
abilities are safeguarded and the maximum effi- 
ciency of each individual ean therefore be de 
veloped. Initiative is encouraged. Democratie 
discussion and intelligent decision are necessary. 
Definite responsibilities are placed. Democratie 
procedures are employed. Artificial barriers be 
tween community and school life are removed 
and transition from responsibilities in the school 
to those of the community is a natural, easy 
step. 

The advantages of contacts of the school and 
the community with each other are reciprocal. 
There is no formula by which this type of edu- 
cational program can be or has been developed. 
Such programs have been reported by Evelyn 
Dewey in her “New Schools for Old” and by 
Lena Davis Murray, “Ella Enslow,” in “School 
House in the Foothills’; Kate Wofford has de- 
scribed an experiment in Erie County, New 
York in her “Modern Education in the Small 
Rural Schools,” 


deseribed 


and Elsie Ripley Clapp has 


two such schools in “Community 
Schools in Action.” 

In one rural community in Ottawa County, 
Michigan, the children became interested in the 
growing of potatoes and corn, the raising of 
swine and poultry. The community had once 
led in the production of hogs but no longer did 
so. This and many other problems challenged 
the pupils of the one-teacher school. The an 
swer to the particular problem relating to swine 
raising, they found, lay in the cost of feed, care 
and labor. The study revealed the necessary 
price that farmers must have for pork in order 
to make a profit. Comparisons of conditions in 


their neighborhood with those in other neighbor- 
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hoods in the county were made by means of 
questionnaires. Reading charts and mathemat- 


ical charts resulted. Graphs were drawn, com- 
munity meetings were held and the community 
felt well participation in the 
studies. A 


sulted from these activities, including a study 


repaid lor its 


wide variety of related studies re- 


of cooperative marketing and buying, areas 
where various products were grown, transpor- 
means OL lmproving 


tation problems, tariffs, 


production, alternative possibilities and the 


place of farming in our national welfare. 

The emphasis in teaching democracy should 
be on the development of the individual’s abil- 
ity to think and on finding means of liberating 


and enlarging thought. The things for which 


Tek - _———ae 
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democracy stands and an understanding of the 
tradition of its development should be a nat- 
ural outgrowth of comparing life conditions of 
the student and persons living under other con- 
ditions. 

No formulae, no techniques, can be developed 
that will teach democracy, except as we offer 
opportunity for living democratically in an en- 
riched environment, which offers opportunity 
for unbiased reasoning and sound physieal, so- 
cial, emotional and intellectual growth. 

Otis C. AMIS 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND 

RURAL EDUCATION, 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
KALAMAZOO 





WRENN AND BELL ON STUDENT- 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Student Personnel Problems. By C. GILBERT 


WRENN and ReGINALD BELL. vill + 235 pp., 


New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. $2.00. 


THE emphasis on the age-old function of edu- 
cation as the development of the whole indi- 
vidual has been so increasingly in the ascendant 
in recent years that the inadequacy of “litera- 
that 
faculty adviser and the college administrator,” 


ture is written directly for the college 


indicated by the authors of this volume—a defi- 
ciency in place of what must have appeared to 
so many as an era of plenty—must come as a 
real surprise. Happily, “the beginning of the 
fulfilment” of this 
authors “hope that this brief volume will be,” 


realized need, which the 
was undertaken by two competent students of 
the subject, known for their interest and activity 
in this educational sine qua non. They set for 


tasks 


but comprehensive analysis of the adjustment 


themselves definite “to present a clear 
problems of new students in college; an outline 
in simple language of what both institutions and 
faculty advisers can do to meet these problems, 
and a statement of the importance of a more 


eareful articulation of the guidance given in 
high sehool with that given in college” 


Thus three supporting 


and 


stick to them admirably. 


chapters, surveying “The Basis of College Ad- 


justment Problems” (“in a broad setting of 
trends in higher edueation’’), “Studies of Stu- 
dents and Their Adjustment Problems” and 
“The Development of the Present Study of Stu- 
dent Adjustment Problems,” are followed by 
five chapters—‘The Adjustment Problems of 
New Students in College’; “Vocational Plan- 
ning of New Students’; “Problems of Edueca- 
tional Adjustment,” and “The Improvement of 
Student Personnel Procedures in College and in 
Seeondary School” (two chapters)—devoted to 
the announced purposes; an excellent bibliogra- 
phy, and 20 pages of appendices, the large bulk 
of which is both relevant and interesting. 
Advisers and persons charged with the re- 
sponsibility for student guidance will find the 
illustrative tables, instructive results and prac- 
tieal suggestions of considerable functional 
value. This value, incidentally, is revealed also 
in the organization of the book, which permits 
one to obtain an overview by reading chapters 
1, 4, 7 and 8. Furthermore, the fundamental 
and comprehensive nature and sound character 
of the principles laid down and conclusions 
drawn, and the simplicity and modesty exercised 
in doing so, are such as to invite ready and full 
agreement. Yet several observations may be in 
place. It is difficult to understand, for example, 
the authors’ apologetic approach to the use of 
the students themselves as a source of informa- 
tion (this study is based on 5,038 students’ 
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answers to a check-list), even failing in the 
defensive process to question the validity of the 
tempting student-immaturity “axiom” (page 
37). Is student insight in such matters really 
ess reliable than faculty attempts to perceive 
these for them? And, if so, 


Moreover, if the student does lack 


is its adequacy 
relevant? 
sight and perspective (p. 38), is not a know] 
edge of the nature thereof prerequisite to a 
satisfactory dealing with them? Is adjustment 
ttninable without due consultation of the ad 
ustees’ versions, or must we meet the student 
on his own ground in order to bring him into 


ur camp? Also, how may we know the extent 
of the effects of suggestion in the use of the 


Written 


mit statements are indeed “difficult to interpret 


check-list, as is the case in this study? 


nd compare,” but will they not under certain 


Lebort@.. . . 
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circumstances, be more expressive in the end 
than such general statements in the cheek-list 
as “more work required, new associates, use of 
library, emotional upset,” which are specific 
enough to the trained worker, but may be per 
ceived differently by different students? Per 
haps building the check-list, both as to wording 
and eontent, from the written-out statements, 
even at the risk of having a considerably longer 
check-list, might help? 


and similar questions ought to bring us even 


A consideration of these 


nearer to our desired goal of objectivity in for 
mulating student-personnel programs and pro 
cedures. 
Jaco I. HARrTsTern 
YESHIVA COLLEGE AND 
LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY, 
New YorkK CITy 





FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF JUNIOR- 
COLLEGE TRAINING 


IN these days when we are making an all-out 
effort to conserve and to create for successful 
prosecution of the war, at a time when costs 
and ultimate contribution to this supreme pur 
pose are carefully weighed before any project 
is approved, would it not be a reflection of intel- 
ligence more carefully to serutinize some of our 
educational practices and see whether these meet 
the test of a truly practical and most patriotie 
endeavor? I refer particularly to the following 
facts as deserving of our consideration: 

(1) Reports of 


school enrollments indicate that 75 per cent of 


college and preparatory 
the students in the grades 10-14 are enrolled in 
preprofessional courses, whereas even in peace 
times there exists vocational opportunity for not 
more than 25 per cent of these students in the 
Yet it is still debated whether 


a sincere all-out effort should or could be made 


professional field. 


to guide significantly large groups of these stu 
dents into the skilled trades or into semi-profes 
And this 


in the face of a national emergency when the 


sional, vocational or terminal courses. 


lack of skilled workers is a great hindrance to 
the war program. 
(2) Reports from many sources show that 


the cost of edueating a student in publie schools 
remote from his home is from two to three times 
the outlay required to educate him in his local 
community. 

(3) A report of a study of comparative costs 
made in 1934 under the auspices of the Michigan 
Junior College Association states: 

The cost per junior-college student to the tax 
payer is very low—averaging about $72.00 per stu 
dent in Michigan, as compared with approximately 
$500 per student in the state colleges. 

The cost to the parents of a young man or woman 
who attends college away from home is conserva 
tively estimated to be at least $300 more than the 
cost involved in living at home while going to a 
local junior college. 

Many students who can not finance a four-year 
college education away from home ean finance two 
such years (the last two) if their initial two years 
are spent at home. 

Considering only $500 per year as the cost of 
attending college away from home, $100,000 would 
be spent yearly by 200 students of a certain Mich 


+ 


igan junior college if they were attending a state 
university or state college away from home, while 
this same group of 200 junior college students now 
has a eash outlay of approximately $50,000 a year 
At the same time the 


contributing approximately 


at home. taxpayers of this 
same community are 
$40,000 for the support of state schools, there be 


ing enrolled in these schools some 100 students from 
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the community in question, or approximately $400 
per student. This community is also contributing 
slightly more than $10,000 yearly in taxes to sup- 
port the loeal junior college, or $50.00 per student. 
Only one community in the state taxes itself more 
than $100 per student for the support of its junior 
college, while there is one community in the state 


whose tax in 1934 was $1,050 for each of its high- 


school graduates attending a state school. 


Thus, while the state taxpayer is saved from 
$300 to $400 expense on each student who 
secures his first two years of college training at 
home in the junior college, the state grants no 
financial support whatever to these institutions. 

(4) Reports of the suecess of students who 
transfer from the junior college to the state 
schools for the purpose of completing the four 
years of work are quite unanimous in stating 
that these students do as good work as, and are 
graduated at a rate that corresponds favorably 
with the records made by, the regular four-year 
students in these institutions. 

(5) Thousands of maladjusted students who 
attempt to meet the scholastic requirements in- 
volved in the first two years of work at state 
colleges are denominated as failures and dis- 
missed by these institutions, whereas these stu- 
dents experience satisfaction and success in the 
preprofessional or vocational courses offered by 
the junior college, and render far greater service 
to the community than would have been possible 
without this training. 

(6) On page 96 of that portion of its report 
entitled “Edueation and Eeonomie Well Being 
in American Democracy,” the Educational Poli- 
NEA i 
addition to 


cies Commission of the states: 


rural communities, in voeational 


courses offered in secondary schools, regional 


Research... 
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junior colleges and technical schools might well 
offer training for certain technical and semi- 
professional occupations.” Do we need a more 
explicit statement or one from a more respon 
sible source? 

(7) In an article, “New Junior College Legis- 
lation for 1941,” in the Junior College Journal, 
October, 1941, M. M. Chambers reports the 
attitude of Governor O’Daniel of Texas, with 
reference to a bill extending state aid to junior 
colleges in that state: 

When Governor O’Daniel signed the bill .. . he 
remarked that he did so because it was a step 
toward more and better educational facilities, but 
that he doubted the wisdom of state support for 
junior colleges unless it were extended to a com- 
plete system of junior colleges properly located so 
as to be aecessible to all young people of the state. 


These considerations should be sufficiently 1 
vealing to us all. They point clearly to the next 
outstanding advance that may be expected if we 
are to provide a democratically administered, 
practical and complete educational training for 
Through the 
adoption of a comprehensive state-wide junior 


the average American citizen. 


college or trade-school may be 


assured that by means of the great investment 


program we 


in education we shall adequately meet the eduea- 
tional needs of the masses who contribute the 
And by 


adequately meeting the training needs of our 


bulk of the expense for education. 


youth and adults in the present crisis, we shall 
render greater service, not only to the end of 
winning the war, but to winning the peace after 
the war. 
Rosert L. REEVES 
SOUTHEASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
DETROIT 





Q AND L SCORES ON THE ACE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 

Ir is the intent of this article to present some 
evidence bearing upon the predictive value of Q 
and L seores on the American Council on Edu- 
eation Psychological Examination for college 
freshmen and the practical value of those seores 
for sectioning and counseling purposes in gen- 


eral. Two studies were conducted with eonsid- 


erable care under the direction of the writer, one 
at the seecondary-school level and another at the 
college-freshman level, to determine the signifi- 
eanee of Q and L seores for two specifie insti- 
tutions.!. The findings were then compared with 


1JIn the conduct of these studies and for permis- 
sion to use some of their findings the writer is in- 
debted to: 

Eleanor M. Addison (unpublished master’s the- 
sis, 1941): ‘‘The Predictive Value of Q Scores and 
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the 
Examination,” and 


the discussion in the test manual under 
heading, “Purpose of the 
the eonelusion was reached that as far as these 


two institutions were concerned certain com- 
ments in the manual are far too sweeping, espe- 
eially with reference to the Q score, and that 
iny institution intending serious use of the Q 
and L seores for guidanee purposes might very 
well discover for itself and on the basis of loeal 
data what demonstrable meanings these scores 
have for that particular institution. 

Doubtless many of those who read test man- 
uals at all are likely to proceed to apply test 
scores as 1f statements in the manual that are 
true in general are true in particular—which 
may or may not be true. Critical readers of the 
manuals will usually find, however, that some of 
the claims are qualified in such a way as to make 
them reasonably conservative but other claims 
are not so carefully worded. Take, for example, 
the manual for the American Council on Eduea- 
tion Psychological Examination about which this 
The 1940 manual says: 

It has been found that, in general, the linguistic 
tests give higher correlations with scholarship in 


article eoneerns itself. 
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abilities tests made available by the ACE in 
1938, the manual goes on to sav that in 1938 


their general psychological examination afforded 
a practical compromise by offering two scores, 
L based on “three linguistie tests” and Q based 
on “three quantitative tests.” However it was 
pointed out that “these two subseores do not 
represent primary mental abilities, but they 
represent two groups of abilities signifieant for 
college curricula that are dominantly linguistie 
or teehnieal,” and “it is not recommended that 
the six separate test scores be used for any 
counseling, but there seems to be justifieation 
for using the two principal subseores as well as 
the total or gross score in this manner.” Further 
on, a paragraph devoted to certain problems at 
the college level ends by saying: “In those eol- 
leges where sectioning of classes in accordance 
with ability or preparation is customary, these 
test forms may serve as part of the evidence 
upon which sectioning is based.” 

The first study to be reported here was eon- 
ducted in a private secondary school for girls. 
The data were obtained from the records of 184 


girls comprising five classes as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATION BETWEEN Q AND L SCORES AND STANDINGS IN “VERBAL” AND “QUANTITATIVE” 


SUBJECTS 


(Private secondary school for girls) 


Class N Period : Q L 
years 

1939 48 4 .755 

1940 39 + 410 

1941 36 3 .667 

1942 40 a .639 

1943 21 1 .651 





the liberal arts colleges than do the quantitative 
tests. This higher correlation is probably, in part, 
due to the fact that most of the freshman courses 
in the liberal arts colleges depend more upon lin- 
guistic abilities than upon the abilities involved in 
quantitative thinking. For the scientifie and tech- 
nical curricula the quantitative tests may be more 
significant. 


Then, after a reference to the primary-mental- 





L Scores on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination at the College-Freshman 
Level.’’ 

Dorothy W. Gifford (unpublished master’s the- 
sis, 1941): ‘*The Predictive Value of Q and L 
Scores on the American Council on Edueation Psy- 
chological Examination at the Secondary-School 
Level.’’ 


“Verbal” subjects 


“Quantitative” subjects 


Critical Critical 
ratio Q I. ratio 
3.96 690 670 O.28 
0.80 513 197 2.47 
0.42 524 AT2 0.43 
0.96 625 452 1.61 
0.17 70 665 0.74 

For two classes, four-year academic records 


were available, and for the others, one, two and 
three years respectively. As many subjects in 
the curriculum as could be so treated were elas- 
sified into “verbal” and “quantitative” groups. 
English, languages other than English and his 
tory were placed in the former group and 
mathematies and the various sciences in the lat- 
ter. For each student there was then deter- 
mined her standing in her “verbal” subjects and 


in her “quantitative” subjects and these two 
ratings were in turn eorrelated with Q and L 
scores obtained in the freshman year. 


When standings in “verbal” subjects were eor- 
related with Q and L scores, in four instances 
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out of five higher r’s were obtained with L seores 
and the remaining difference was very small; 
however, in only one instance was the difference 
between the five pairs of r’s significantly great 


in accordance with the generally aceepted eon- 
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The data in Table II show that as predictors 
of general averages for semester one there is no 
significant difference between Q and L seores fi 
any of the three degree groups, considered sep: 


rately, since no eritical ratio reaches the ev: 


TABLE II 


semester one 


‘ORRELATION BETWEEN Q AND L SCORES AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN ACADEMIC AVERAGES 


Year one 


Critical 





ay gree ae 

5 : Critical 7 
N Q I ratio N Q L, ratio 
Se.B. in Engin.. 52 116 1S7 1.99 52 278 1.16 
Se. in Chem 28 340 3 | 0.06 25 .290 0.20 
A.B ool 7 563 0.16 24 0306 4.88 
All Degrees 101 392 523 3.45 401 499 3.92 


vention that a measure should be at least three 
or four times as large as its own probable error. 
In only one ease out of five, then, was the L 
score in a significant sense more closely related 
to standing in “verbal” subjects than was the 
diff. m 
P.E. aa) 


When standings in “quantitative” subjects were 


A score: 


the critical ratio was 3.96 ( 
correlated with Q and L seores, in four instances 
out of five higher r’s were obtained with Q 
the difference 


between the five pairs of r’s significantly great, 


but in no instanee was 


scores, 


since 2.47 was the largest critical ratio. 


Table IT als: 


predictors of general first-year 


ventional 3 or 4 in magnitude. 


shows that as 
averages for the engineer and chemistry groups, 
separately, there is no significant difference 
between the predictive values of Q and L scores 
but L is significantly better than Q for the arts 
group. For these data, then, it is true that the 
Q seore has no more significance with reference 
to the freshman scientific and technical eurrieuls 
than does the L score, but that for the entire 
year averages made by the arts group the L 
score is significantly better than the Q. 

Table III shows the results of correlating 


TABLE III 
CORRELATION BETWEEN Q AND L Scores AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN-YEAR AVERAGE GRADES IN “VERBAL” AND “QUA? 
rierTaTIVE” SUBJECTS 


“Quantitative” subjects 





“Verbal” subjects 


Degree Pes : Netes 

, Critical ’ Critical 

nN Q I ratio N Q I. ratio 
Se.B. in Engin.. 52 0.80 51 381 342 0.3 
Se.B. in Chem... 2h 0.08 25 ot 4169 0.61 
Re ae ; 317 0.74 322 326 536 4.80 
All Degrees .... 349 0.19 398 346 499 4.68 


The second study was at the college-freshman 
level and was based on data obtained from the 
records of the Class of 1942 at Brown Univer- 
sity. The Q and L seores were correlated with 


first-semester and year-one academic averages 
for each of the three degree groups separately: 
two technical (Se.B. in Chemistry and Se.B. in 


Q and 


average 


Engineering) and the Bachelor of Arts. 


L scores were also correlated with 


grades in “verbal” and “quantitative” subjects, 


and with a number of separate 


as 


groups, 


eourses of both types. 


and L seores with first-year average grades in 
“quantitative” subjects as a group and in “ver- 
The former group 


engineering, 


bal” subjects as a group. 
consisted of biology, chemistry, 
mathematies, physics and psychology ; the latter, 
of Biblical literature, economies, English, for- 
eign languages, history and sociology. As pre- 
dietors of first-year averages in “quantitative” 
subjects, pooled, there is no significant difference 
between Q and L scores for any of the three 
degree groups taken separately—all eritical ra- 
tios were very low—and the same is true for 
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taken by and 


However, it is true that L 


“verbal” subjeets engineering 
emustry groups. 
cores are significantly better than Q scores for 
redicting “verbal”-subject first-year averages 
‘arts eandidates. 
Up to this point, the evidence in support of 
he differential value of Q and L scores as pre- 
ctors of success in “quantitative” and “verbal” 
pe courses, as groups, was so negative, par- 
ticularly with respect to Q scores, that the study 
was extended to include data bearing upon sue- 
Table IV 


ess in specifie individual courses. 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATION OF SELECTED “QUANTITATIVE” TYPE 
COURSES WITH Q AND L ScorEsS— 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Criti 
Num Course Q L cal 
“ ratio 
19 *Hngineering—Descriptive 
HOE oe ndcc utes. 390 127 2.10 
Ot Chemistry—Elementary 
CTMEENEN 65% oicims ius « 665 .504 2.06 
62 Chemistry—General In 
organic Chemistry .... .237 .173 1.40 
}1 *Chemistry—Qualitative 


5. a cone chek OO 4.00 
82 Mathematies—Plane Trigo- 
nometry, Analytic Geom 


etry, and Calculus ..... .008 .212 0.98 
61 Mathematiecs—Elementary 

BRERTOMO hci e cotee wees 423 .322 0.96 
56 Engineering—Introduction 

to Engineering ........ 034 .303 0.01 
1] Mathematies—Elementary 

Analysis for those who 

have presented Plane 

Trigonometry for admis- 

i 8 Re Sot ee see 152 .320 1.21 
7 *Mathematics—Introduction 

to Financial Statistics... .212 .446 1.68 
105 siologyv—General Biology. .343 .476 1.73 
158 Psychology—General Psy- 

COROT 666s Se ee ebm 252 .412 2.39 


* Semester courses; all others are year courses. 


shows the results pertaining to eleven “quan- 
titative’’-type courses. In no instance does the 
critical ratio reach the eonventional 3 or 4; ie., 
the Q seore possessed no more dependable sig- 


Moreover, Table 
V shows that for only one out of six “verbal’- 


nificance than did the L score. 


type courses did the L seore possess more de- 
pendable significance than did the Q score and, 
strangely enough, the Q seore correlated with 
grades in several “verbal” courses to a much 
higher extent than with grades in about half of 
the “quantitative” courses. Manifestly, the data 
in tables IV and V raise very serious doubts 
about the use of Q and L scores, as differentials, 
in counseling students with regard to individual 


courses open to freshmen. 
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The results of the two studies reported here, 
one at the secondary and the other at the 
college-freshman level, make clear that the dee 
larations and inferences made in the manual for 
the ACE Psychological Examination for College 


TABLE \V 


CORRELATION OF SELECTED 
WITH Q AND L Scores 


“VERBAL” Type COURSES 
COLLEGE FRESHMAN 


. Criti 
N . 
my Course Q L eal 
: ratio 
95 French—lIntermediate 
GEER ca6 ws.5.0 G68 eee 016 447 5.26 


27 History—The United 
States—1763 to the 


ee EPEAT Pee er 140 .500 2.24 
79 Political Science—Com 

parative Government ... 354 503 1.69 
62. Classies—Ancient Civiliza 

i. RE oe ae 100 470) 0.71 
53 German—Elementary Ger 

DN «as bo erele « Cwele se 3 130 198) 0.54 
{8 History—European His 

tory since 1600 ....... 382 438 0.49 


Freshmen pertaining to the use of Q and L 
scores for counseling and sectioning purposes 
can not be safely assumed to be applicable to 
the situation in a particular institution and, as 
already suggested by the writer, any given in 
local 


pertinence of these scores before putting them 


stitution would do well to diseover the 
to any such use. 
AnprREW H. MacPuatn 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT, 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


scaadeky 9 ) Lf; , 





Radio in State and Terri 
Departments (Nelson Me 
morial Library). Pp. 136. Meador Publish 
ing Company, Boston. 1942. $1.50. 

Although this volume is organized primarily as a 
souree book recording successes and failures of the 
57 state and territorial educational departments, 
the author has given a brief chronological history 
of the movement to date Contents are divided 
into (1) “Broadeasting as an Instructional Too! 
and (2) “Broadcasting as a Public Relations Tool.” 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. 
torial Educational 


BATHURST, EFFIE, EMERY N. FERRISS, and FRANK 
W. LATHROP. How Rural Youth May 
(Edueation and National Defense Series Pamph 
let No. 20). U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 
v+34. Illustrated. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1942. 15¢. 

A proposal for the utilization of all aspects of rural 
life in the interest of the national welfare 


Serve 
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Cyr, FRANK W. (chairman, Yale Work-Conference), 
School Transportation in Wartime. Pp. x + 101. 
Illustrated. Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 
partment, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D.C. 1942, 50¢. 

A handbook prepared for and approved by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers and 
developed at work-conferences, Yale University and 
Washington, I). C A report of important action 


on the school-bus situation 
© 
Hity, WALKER A. (editor). Learning and Living 


Proceedings of an Anniversary Celebration in 
Honor of Alexander Meiklejohn, Chicago, May 
8-10, 1942. Pp. xiii+ 123. Published by the 
editor, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 1942. 

In celebrating this noted educator's 70th birthday, 
this volume, comprising a report of the event, con- 
tuins three parts: “The Role of the Liberal Arts 
College,” “How Do I Fit In?” “The Experimental 
College.” 
e 
Hour, A. D. (chairman of reporting committee). 
‘‘Implications of the War Effort for the 
Schools.’’ Bulletin No. 4, Improving Eduea- 
tion in the Southern States. Pp. vili+ 99. 
Southern States Work-Conferenece on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems. 1942. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 
Discussing the role of the schools in the present 
emergency with adjustments in organization and 
administration, curriculum, teacher personnel, as well 
as school-plant, transportation, and financial adjust- 
ments Orders should be addressed to Edgar L. 
Morphet, executive secretary of the conference, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla 
» 


LOWDERMILK, R. R. ‘Reading, Radio, and Atti- 
tudes.’’ Bulletin No. 63, Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts. Pp. 11. Mimeographed. Ohio 
State University. 1942. 10¢. 

Attempts to discover whether or not dramatic broad- 
casts affect the social attitudes of student listeners. 


Manual for Committees of Engineers Who Aid 
Young Men Interested in Engineering Education 
and the Engineering Profession. Pp. 15. En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Development, 
29 West 39th St., New York. 1942. With ap- 
pendix, 10¢; quantity rates. 

Intended as an aid to engineers and committees act- 
ing in an advisory capacity to high-school students 
considering engineering as a vocation It is pub- 
lished with a separately bound appendix addressed 
to the student as a prospective engineer. Appendix, 
5e each or 3 for 10¢e. 

e 


Mies, J. Ropert, and R. R. LOWDERMILK. Re- 
cordings for School Use—A Catalog of Ap- 
praisals (Radio in Education Series, Evaluation 
of School Broadeasts Project). Pp. xix +250. 
Prepared in collaboration with the recordings di- 
vision, ACE, and published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1942. $1.24. 
This is the first of a series of six books planned to 
present a comprehensive treatment of the whole field 
of radio as it affects children of school age. 


e 
Morrett, H. Y., and P. H. DEFFENDALL. Practice 
Leaves in the Essentials of English (new edi- 
tion). Pp. v+236. Maemillan. 1942, 80¢. 


A workbook 
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PARKER, BERTHA MorRIs. Animals of the Seashor: 
(The Basie Science Education Series). Pp. 36. 
Illustrated. Row, Peterson and Company, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 1942. 

A delightful book for children with realistic illustra- 


tions in color. 
e 


—. Gravity (The Basie Science Education 
Series). Pp. 36. Illustrated. Row, Peterson. 
1942, 

Scientific information made attractive for 


at J young 
people by word and by colorful illustration. 


————. You as a Machine (The Basie Science 
Education Series). Pp. 36. Illustrated. Row, 
Peterson. 1942. 
Anatomy for children fascinatingly presented in re- 
lation to every day activity. 

a 


REID, SEERLEY. Radio in the Schools of Ohio. Pp. 
v +34. Published by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington. 1942. 25¢. 
A comprehensive discussion of the subject with nine 
recommendations for the improvement of radio in 
classroom education. 

® 

ROWLAND, HowarpD. ‘‘How 

Audience.’’ Bulletin 


to Build a Radio 
No. 50, Evaluation of 
School Broadeasts. Pp. 17. Mimeographed. 
Ohio State University. 1942. 10¢. 

Including “Is Cooperative Radio Audience-Building 
Necessary?” “How Does the Advertiser Build His 
Radio Audience?’ ‘What Are the Shortcomings of 
Radio Advertising?’ “Building the Radio Audience 
through Cooperative Communication,” “Examples of 
Coordinated Audience-Building and Evaluation,” 
“Responsibilities of the Radio Industry,” ‘Respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government.” 

e 


THRALLS, ZoE A. (prepared by). Understanding 

the Other American Republics (Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 12). U. 
S. Office of Education. Pp. vi+32. Illustrated. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
20¢. 
One of a series of pamphlets dealing with the other 
American republics and with the opportunities in 
our schools and colleges for furthering mutual un- 
derstanding and friendship between the United States 
and our neighbors to the South. It is designed for 
use in elementary schools. 


WieBE, G. D. ‘‘Music Time’’—An Experimental 
Series of School Broadcasts for the Children of 
the Primary Grades. Bulletin No. 60, Evaluation 
of School Broadcasts. Pp. 8. Mimeographed. 
Ohio State University. 1942. 10¢. 

“Music Time” was planned and produced by Alton 
O’Steen, under the sponsorship of the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, as an experimental series. The 
opportunities and the challenges involved in broad- 


easting an elementary-school music series are re- 
viewed in this report. 
WoELFEL, NoRMAN. ‘‘Radio Over U. S. A.’’— 


The Social, Artistic, and Educational Significance 


of Radio. Bulletin No. 62, Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts. Pp. 39. Mimeographed. Ohio 
State University. 1942. 50¢. 


Including “The Contribution of Radio to National 
Morale,” ‘Radio Entertainment for Children,” 
“Radio as a Distinctive Art Form,” “Radio and the 
Universal School.” 

















